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LARGER PLANS FOR AMERICANIZING 
THE FOREIGNER 



C. F, SWITZER 

Principal of Junior High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 



A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Have the public schools done their duty by the non- 
English-speaking foreigner ? 

The question is a challenge to every school-board member 
and superintendent, especially to those in industrial centers 
where large numbers of foreigners live and labor. Whatever 
may be our theories as to the methods used to induce the 
illiterate foreigner to come to this country and as to what 
has been done with him since his arrival, the important fact 
for us is that he is here and that he must be reckoned with 
as a mighty factor for social good or ill, for national strength 
or weakness. Because of their far-reaching influence on the 
life of the nation and the permanency of our national institu- 
tions, the educational opportunities of the foreigner should 
receive the careful attention of educators and statesmen 
throughout the country. 

One of the most startling revelations of the war has been 
the willingness of unnaturalized foreigners to take advantage 
of their status as ground for exemption from military service. 
It is reported that 20 per cent of the total number of men 
exempted under the first draft set forth alien birth and nation- 
ality as the basis of their claims. Approximately two hundred 
forty-five thousand men of draft age said to the country of 
their adoption: "Here I am glad to live, to enjoy your 
freedom, and to embrace your wonderful opportunities, but 
I do not care to fight for your ideals." If these conclusions 
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are indicative of the attitude of mind of two hundred forty- 
five thousand young men of draft age, what must be the facts 
concerning the total foreign population of this country ? The 
verdict is a severe indictment of the narrowness and short- 
sightedness of our modern educational program for foreigners. 

THE CHARACTER OF OUR IMMIGRATION 

A survey of the character of our immigration is enlighten- 
ing and shows the magnitude of the task that confronts us. 
From 1851 to i860, only 5.3 per cent of our immigration was 
from the less literate nations of Southern and Eastern Europe; 
from 1 861 to 1870, it was 11. 6 per cent; from 1871 to 1880, 
26.3 per cent; from 1881 to 1890, 28 per cent; from 1891 to 
1900, it had jumped to 55.3 per cent, while from 1901 to 1910, 
78.2 of our immigration was from the most illiterate nations 
of Europe. These countries are: Greece, which is 57.2 per 
cent illiterate; Hungary, 23-3 P^r cent illiterate; Italy, 37 
per cent illiterate; Roumania, 60.6 per cent illiterate; Russia, 
69 per cent illiterate; and Serbia, 78.9 per cent illiterate. It 
was largely from these countries that, during the fifteen-year 
period 1900-19 15, the United States added to her population 
13,256,139 people. About 78.2 per cent of them were from 
the most illiterate countries of Europe, and therefore wholly 
lacking the basic requirements of citizenship — the ability to 
read and write. In 1910 the census showed that there were 
1,650,361 foreign-born whites over ten years of age who were 
illiterate in their own language. The same census showed 
that about three million foreign-born whites over ten years 
of age could not use the language of this country. These sig- 
nificant figures enable us to get a rather clear picture of the 
situation. While nearly three million foreign-born whites in 
this country in 1910 could not use the language, 2,565,612 
were above twenty-one years of age, of whom only 35,614 or 
1.3 per cent, were attending school. From 1910 to 1914 
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immigration into the United States continued at the rate of 
about one million a year from the same illiterate countries — 
a condition which added greatly to the burden. 

It is very evident that we have touched only the outer 
edges of the problem of Americanizing the foreigner. We 
have pointed with pride to the work of our evening schools 
and social centers, and believed that in them our responsibility 
ended as far as the education of the foreigner was concerned. 
We have said to him, "Organize a few of your countrymen 
into a class, come to our evening school, and we will provide 
a teacher." We thereby shifted the responsibility of educa- 
tion for citizenship from our shoulders to his, little realizing 
that because of this fact the good of the nation suffered, for 
democratic education must ever be missionary in spirit. The 
war has lifted the veil, and today there are at least four mil- 
lion foreigners in this country who, through ignorance, are 
untouched by the ideals of American citizenship. In such 
a state they cannot be wholly in sympathy with us in this 
war for world-freedom or willing to sacrifice to obtain it. 
The condition appears especially serious in the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Texas, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The census of 
1 9 10 shows that over two- thirds of the foreign-born whites 
over ten years of age who were unable to speak English resided 
in these states. There is nothing to indicate that the situa- 
tion has changed materially since 1910. 

Something of this realization came to the school adminis- 
trators of Grand Rapids, Michigan, at the beginning of the 
last school year. It was admitted that the night schools had 
done good work and that the social centers with their varied 
activities had contributed something to the solution of the 
problem. The fact that could not be denied, however, was 
this, — large numbers of foreign-born people in the city were 
still unable to read and write English, and therefore were 
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unable to meet the requirements of citizenship. More than 
this, we knew that not more than one-fifth of them had been 
in Americanization classes during the previous year. I believe 
Grand Rapids has done as much toward educating the foreigner 
as most cities, but it is evident to us that, if we must depend 
upon the work of the evening schools alone, the time is far 
distant when the process of Americanization of our foreign 
population will be completed. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AMERICANIZATION 

Fundamentally, the problem is academic, and it is therefore 
wholly within the province of public-school administration. 
The one fact that we, as educators, must face is that the 
illiterate foreigner can never become a good American. To do 
so, he must suffer with Washington at Valley Forge, breathe 
the fire of Anthony Wayne, and absorb the spirit of Lincoln. 
Until he is able to read and know something of our ideals of 
history and government, he still remains a servile worker, 
discontented and distrustful of the system of government and 
the people that he cannot understand. We must address 
ourselves to the task of making it easier for the illiterate 
foreigner to travel the citizenship road. We must do more 
than this. We must make the road so attractive that he 
will desire to make the journey. 

THE FACTORY CLASS 

There are usually three reasons advanced by the foreigner 
for not entering citizenship classes in the evening schools: 
First, he is too tired at night; secondly, he wants to be with 
his family; and, finally, he is not interested in the proposition. 
Educators must devise new methods of meeting these objec- 
tions. 

In an attempt to meet at least the first two of these 
objections, the Grand Rapids Board of Education, early in 
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the school year of 1917-18, authorized the organization of 
Americanization classes in industrial plants where foreigners 
were employed. The general plan was to secure the consent 
of the employer, select a light corner in the factory, name the 
place and date of organization through placard advertising in 
the plant, and begin. Personal interviews were to be had 
with superintendents, foremen, and foreigners. A part of the 
noon hour was to be used five days per week. Teachers and 
school equipment were to be furnished by the Board of Edu- 
cation, except tables, chairs, and blackboards. These were to 
be provided by the employers. 

Despite the predictions of some, the scheme has worked, 
although a more difficult winter for the trial of the plan could 
not have been selected. Congestion of manufactured products 
has closed our classes; for a time the fuel shortage and high 
water have interfered with their regularity; but some of them 
still continue, with an almost perfect attendance of earnest 
men. Young, middle-aged, and old men are enrolled in these 
classes, some of whom have been in this country ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and twenty-five years, and are now receiving their 
first instruction in reading and writing. 

At least two advantages are seen in the factory class over 
the evening-school class, at least for beginners. 

The average foreign-born workman is a hand laborer doing 
a job that requires the full exercise of his muscles throughout 
a working day. He is tired at night, and it takes a great deal 
of inborn desire for knowledge to drive him away from his 
family and warm fire to the schoolhouse. The noon factory 
class takes the instruction to him in the plant and becomes a 
part of his daily life, to which he expects to give a measure 
of his time and energy. Instead of being taken away from 
home at night, he is able to prepare his lesson with his family, 
often with the aid of the children who are in the public school. 
The factory class is a means of Americanizing the family 
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instead of the individual. A short, snappy lesson each day 
to a wide-awake class is many times more profitable than a 
lesson of two hours' duration to a class half asleep. Experi- 
ence in Americanization classes in the evening schools shows 
that some foreign-born young men will come to school and go 
to sleep over their books. The mind refuses to work under 
such conditions, and little is accomplished. The factory class 
gets them before they are physically exhausted and makes 
possible a few definite ideas over which they can study until 
twenty-four hours later. 

In the second place, the factory class is a constant reminder 
to every illiterate man in the plant that he is missing some- 
thing that he ought to get. Not all men are interested, but 
a few earnest men with the dawning of a big idea in their 
souls have a mighty influence upon those about them. The 
classes in the Berkey and Gay furniture plants represent 
many nationalities whose example is a powerful plea for 
Americanization to their fellow-workmen, family, and acquaint- 
ances. The daily assembling of the class and the daily 
coming of the teachers, either from within the plant or from 
without, is a powerful plea for democracy in American 
education to thousands who never see the inside of a school- 
house. 

The plan as worked out in Grand Rapids has distinct 
advantages over any educational program financed by the 
industry itself. Those familiar with Americanization work 
know that the hardest part of the job is to gain the confidence 
of the people whom one is trying to serve. Exploited in the 
past, the foreigner is suspicious of everything he touches and 
of everyone with whom he must deal. Because of this very 
pronounced characteristic, he seems less suspicious of the 
educational forces without the plant than he would be of the 
employer within the industry. 
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IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS IN ORGANIZING 
FACTORY CLASSES 

One important consideration to be met in organizing 
factory classes for foreigners administered by the local board 
of education is the question of competent teachers. Not all 
good teachers are qualified to teach citizenship classes, either 
beginning or advanced. Not all evening-school teachers are 
suitable for teaching foreigners. Good judgment, a real sense 
of patriotism, and abundant patience are essential prerequis- 
ites. These, coupled with teaching-power, will usually indicate 
a good teacher for citizenship classes. Normal classes 
for special training of those who desire to enter this work 
should be organized for intensive training. Teachers can 
sometimes be found in near-by schools who, with training, 
develop into good workers. Educated men in the factory 
can sometimes be utilized after training. 

Another important fact is that factory classes in Ameri- 
canization need close supervision. Boards of education that 
attempt their organization will do well to recognize the fact. 
A well-paid, full-time leader to organize and supervise the 
work is an essential without which the plan will fail. Con- 
ferences with employers, frequent visits to the class, and 
consultations with the teachers are necessary to furnish the 
inspiration and the co-operation that connect the class with 
the school system. The job is worthy of the time and energies 
of a capable man well supported by the board of educa- 
tion. Too long have we left this work to already overworked 
school principals and teachers. 

Finally, larger plans with generous appropriations are 
needed throughout the country to interest those who do not 
seem to desire citizenship. Campaigns of pubUcity in several 
languages, public functions of pretentious size and merit for 
the presentation of citizenship papers, close co-operation of 
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the school board and employers, whereby preferred advance- 
ment may be given to men enrolled in classes, are some of 
the means by which this may be accomplished. Patriotic 
naturalized foreigners may be organized to arouse their own 
people to the advantages of citizenship. 

The indications are that post-bellum problems of immigra- 
tion and assimilation are to loom as giants compared with 
those of today. It is incumbent upon us, as educators, to 
attack the problem with thoroughness and dispatch. From 
what I have seen of the factory class supervised by the board 
of education, I believe that it is a step in advance. 



